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SECULAR INSTITUTES: II 
‘Not of the World’ 


TERESA MELIA 


Vows 


Church as the public vows of religion, but they are more 

than the private vows of individuals. They are termed 
‘semi-public’ or ‘social’, indicating a contract not only with God, 
but with the specific Institute in which the member takes the 
vows. Thus the member is bound to the Institute, and the 
Institute becomes responsible for the member. 

As a tule, the vows are taken for a period which varies 
according to the Institute, and after temporary vows the member 
usually takes final vows. Whereas religious may not have a 
period of temporary profession extending beyond six years, this 
period of trial in Secular Institutes can be extended by particular 
constitutions, or by the lawful superior, to ten years. This is 
because of the absence of the common life, and because of more 
prolonged and more direct contact with the outside world, the 
process of formation in Secular Institutes will ordinarily be slower 
than in the more sheltered religious congregations. 


Vane in Secular Institutes are not recognized by the 


Poverty 

Poverty detaches only that it may attach us to the one supreme 
good. It is only a means to an end, and should be voluntarily 
embraced in order to reach this end, union with God. For to a. 
soul that is stripped of all attachments, God reveals himself. This: 
inner attitude of detachment in the midst of the world is only: 
possible and fruitful if Christ is the living ideal of poverty. In the! 
poverty of Christ we see a simplicity, adaptability and serenity’ 
that are true characteristics of one who is detached, and should! 
shine in members of Secular Institutes. And it is only by love off 
Christ poor, Christ detached, that the practice of this evangelical 
counsel can be kept a deep-souled reality instead of deteriorating: 
into a fossilized state of financial calculations and petty restrichigall 
} 
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This desire to be like our Lord must flower in external relations 
with things and people. So in Secular Institutes, members 
renounce the free and independent use of temporal goods. They 
tetain full ownership and the canonical capacity of acquiring 
further property. But their use of temporal goods is dependent 
on superiors. Thus where individuals are earning an income, 
they usually handle their own earnings, provide for personal 
needs, avoiding caprice on the one hand, and scrupulosity on the 
other; set aside a certain sum as reserve fund, and contribute to 
the funds of the Institute an amount normally fixed by the 
Governing Council. In some Institutes a fixed sum is allowed 
each member and permission is needed to spend above that sum. 
A reasonable amount may be spent on entertainment, though 
naturally a dedicated person in the world neither needs nor wants 
so much entertainment as the ordinary secular. Where charity 
or family or friendship require it, they will give alms or gifts. 
Here a well-balanced and faith-directed outlook is necessary. 
There should be no meanness, no stinginess, no dowdiness, nor 
any extravagance or luxury in members of Secular Institutes. 
Periodically, an account is rendered to the superior who thus 
controls expenditure. 

A good deal of common sense is requisite in living the vows in 
e world, but more than all a very personal love of our Lord. 
here must be in the vow of poverty a great trust in God’s 
rovidence so as to avoid anxiety over temporal goods. For 
overty is a mystical reality, while economy takes place, as 
égamy says, ‘on the superficial, utilitarian plane of existence’. 
race to fulfil the vow is never lacking to those who ask, and 
d will show them how to become daily more and more 
etached from everything they love, no matter what it is—for 
e heart is forever forging links that bend it now to this, now to 
hat. Against the predominant spirit of avarice and materialism in 
e world, the spirit of evangelical poverty should strive valiantly. 
t is so easy to become influenced by this worship of mammon 
nd infected with its poison. As St Thomas says, ‘it is very 
ifficult to possess things and not to love them’. A daily donation 
f self will in time teach those dedicated to God that there are 
any things they considered indispensable that can really be 
one without for love of him. If they never feel their vow of 
overty, there is something wrong, for though it should free 
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them from undue solicitude, they should be glad at times to suffer 
the exigencies of poverty, realizing they are in some small way 
sharing in the life of Christ. 


Chastity 

Members of Secular Institutes being bound by the law of 
celibacy may never marry. (Certain Institutes have associated 
members whe may marry but they can never belong to the 
Institute as a fully dedicated member.) Freed from the responsi- 
bilities of family life, they can undertake a higher service and 
make a more complete gift of self. It is the exclusive engagement 
of one’s love with the love of God. Without this very vital love 
of Christ, an absolute, all-absorbing love, chastity will remain a 
frustration rather than a completion, a desert rather than a fertile 
plain. His infinite love demands a total response, and the ability 
to make this response is given by God. So that chastity, while 
being a gift to God, is in truth a gift from God. The donation of 
self cannot be accomplished but in Christ and by the power of 
Christ. 

Such a consecration of one’s whole being to God cannot be 
made on the shifting sands of a sentimental devotion. The rock 
of prayer and faith is the foundation. To be in love with God 
means knowing him, and to know him demands a deep searching 
of the Gospels, there to study his mind, his interests, his whole 
personality. In general, man is at his best when he is in love. And 
sanctity is the logical outcome of being in love with God, to 
which high privilege those are called who make the vow of 
chastity. 

The initial choice, however, does not sky-rocket them into a 
heavenly orbit where they are no longer troubled by the attrac- 
tions of human love. It is only little by little that the vow of 
virginity impresses itself into one’s life, and this only in the 
measure of an ever renewed donation to our Lord. For the 
renunciations imposed are very real and likely to be more acutely 
felt by one being in the world than by one in the cloister. Is it 
possible to live in the world in interior solitude without becoming 
barren? And if one gives oneself to people in genuine love and 
interest—as an apostle must—how remain unattached? Certainly 
there are difficulties, and facts must be faced with complete 
candour. But an excessive fear would be injurious to a consecrated 
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soul. “The right hand of the Lord upholdeth me. I shall not die 
but live.’ With generosity and fidelity to prayer on the part of 
the individual, God will bring them unscathed through the fires 
of human relationships. The fire of Christ’s love in the heart 
must be the all-consuming one. 

Human safeguards are also necessary—an enlightened training, 
a certain reserve even while giving people genuine affection and 
service, and a self-denial more exacting than that required of the 
Christian without vows. Candour with one’s confessor and 
superior is essential. But above all, love of Christ, for it is an 
uncalculating love of him that will keep all other loves in their 
rightful place. For there must be love in a life dedicated to the 
apostolate. Virginity must be like our Lady’s—fruitful and 
maternal. But maternity means labour and sorrows: these are the 
purifications of the sensibility of the heart. Chastity must be 
rooted in love, and if chastity does not open the heart more to all 
men then it is a sterile sham and of no more value spiritually than 
the virtue of the vestal virgins. 
In the world of today, when people are so de-personalized, so 
stripped of individuality, so mass-produced in habits and outlook, 
there is a crying need for genuine, spontaneous warm friendship 
and love of the individual. By human contacts, those in Secular 
Institutes must provide an antidote to this cold, machine-like 
generalization. Entering by their neighbour’s door, they should 
lead them out through their own. The vow of chastity is the 
means of giving oneself not to one, but to all. So many have the 
wrong idea that chasitity means a giving up of love. On the 
contrary, it is a giving to Love in Person that they may give love 
to persons. 


, Obedience 

Primarily obedience must be interior, supernatural, its pivot the 
will of God. As an apostle working with and for Christ, the 
consecrated soul must always strive to be able to say ‘I have 
come, not to do my own will but the will of him who sent me’. 

o keep the heart and soul focused on this fundamental truth 
demands a deep spirit of faith. Indeed, without faith there can be 
10 obedience in its real sense. 
Obedience is always rendered to God; to persons, only because 
nd in so far as they represent God, from whom all authority 
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flows. Secular Institutes, as groups, owe obedience to their bishop; 
the members of Institutes to their superiors and according to 
their constitutions. Since members often live and work at a 
distance from their superiors the vow of obedience requires a 
somewhat different attitude of mind from that in religious 
congregations. An adult conception of obedience, mature judg- 
ment and personal initiative are very necessary qualities in 
members of Secular Institutes. Though there will be less danger 
of externalism and routine—a danger in conventual life—there 
will be the danger of too much stress on independence. To 
combat this and to ensure a true spirit of obedience even when 
they have, as frequently happens, to use their own initiative and 
make their own decisions, they must cultivate a spirit of welcome, 
of openness to God’s grace. ‘My lots are in thy hands.’ Not in a 
merely passive sense, but in the context of generous self-donation 
and alert awareness of God’s all-directing love. The aim of 
superiors as well as of subordinates must be the fulfilment of 
God’s will for them. There must be collaboration between 
members and their superior. A superior makes a travesty of her 
power if she does not use all human means to find out what is 
God’s will for each individual in her care. The supernatural gift 
of counsel does not exclude the use of natural means. On the 
other hand, the subject should not expect sure guidance if she 
makes no effort to be frank and candid with her superior, making. 
known her basic difficulties, and any serious problems. Trust 
from superiors, loyalty from subjects, and in both a sincere 
seeking after the will of God. 

The rule of Secular Institutes is not one of convent regularity 
transferred to the world: it is so constituted as to be lived in the 
world. Consequently, for the most part, rules of Institutes are 
free of details. They provide a solid framework on which to 
build one’s life in an occupation. For no apostle can kindle a fire 
by confining himself to a series of rules to be gone through. That 
is only laying the sticks. The fire must flame through the spirit of 
prayer, of union with God. In the degree that they are absent 
from their superiors, members of Secular Institutes must live in 
the presence of God who is their Father and guide. 

Subjects living in the world may be recalled to the centre for 
administrative purposes of the Institute, or for motives of prudence. 
It is always the subject’s duty to obey generously, knowing that 
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God has no need of special works but only of one work—our 
sanctification. 

Striving after the life of perfection in the world, dedicated souls 
will draw to the full from the wealth of the Church in the Mass, 
the sacraments, the liturgy, and deepen their interior lives by 
prayer, the vows, and the practice of an all-embracing charity 
which demands humility and self-denial. They must indeed be in 
the world but not of the world. 


The Centre 

It would be an illusion to believe that the apostolate is always 
carried on in a blaze of zeal and fervour. In the daily monotony 
of work and the constant striving after perfection, “weariness in 
well-doing’ can descend like a November fog to chill and blind 
the soul. Strong love can burn in the heart, yet the spirit flag and 
the body rebel. To remember then that one is not just an 
individual but a member of an Institute, a corporate body in the 
life of the Church, is as invigorating as the wind that blows away 
the dank fog. The strength of all the members flows through the 
veins of each. 

Spiritual contact with the Centre is vitally important, but we 
are soul and body, and a human being needs human contact too. 
The life of a consecrated person in the world must be to a great 
extent one of inner solitude. She will feel at times loneliness and 
‘set-apartness’ even while entering whole-heartedly into the 
ordinary life of those with whom she works. Nor has she any 
special status: a nun has dignity in her holy habit, and deference 
is normally shown her; a married woman has her own status; but 
“a woman in the world consecrated to God has not and never will 
have outwardly any claim to special consideration. By the very 
force of her own integrity, dynamic in her love of God and 
neighbour, a member of a Secular Institute must be valued. The 
sense of separateness is part of the sacrifice inherent in any apostolic 
vocation. It is all the more important therefore that strong bonds 
of fraternal love and interest should unite all members amongst 
themselves and to their Centre, as to their home where they may 
bring their friends, sure of warmth and hospitality. Visitors to 
Centres of Secular Institutes should feel the peace, unity and 
simple friendliness of a truly Christian home. 
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Government 

Secular Institutes are officially recognized by the Church. They 
can be erected only by the bishop of the diocese after consultation 
with Rome. For the first ten years after giving his approval, the 
bishop is free to dispense from the regulations of the age of 
membership, of the time of probation, of the years of consecration, 
and such like prescriptions, when it is a question of offices, duties, 
degrees, and other legal matters. 

The internal government of Secular Institutes can be hierarchic 
provided the Sacred Congregation of Religious judge it to be 
conformable to the specific character and purpose of those 
Institutes. Other Institutes prefer a government of a confederative 
type, where groups are united by the same spirit: but are each 
self-governing. For Institutes hoping to be not only diocesan but 
international, the hierarchic type of government seems to be 
more favoured. 

Where Institutes are spiritually affiliated to some religious order, 
they must guard against being over-dependent on their ways and 
customs. They must be autonomous in government, and while 
they draw on the spiritual heritage of these orders, such as the 
Dominican, Franciscan, Benedictine and Carmelite, they must 
beware of losing the suppleness and spontaneity so essential to 
their mission of penetrating the world by the methods of the world. 

Once the Institute has received diocesan approval, members are 
not obliged to ask permission from the bishop to practise their 
apostolate in another diocese, where they live their professional 
life. If they live in a group and exercise an individual apostolate, 
they require no permission. But if it is a question of some corporate 
organization, some apostolic work done in common, then the 
bishop’s permission must be sought, since all the apostolate of 
Secular Institutes comes directly under the vigilance of the bishop. 

The only exception, of course, is when an Institute has received 
pontifical approval and becomes directly dependent on the Holy 
See. This grants it an exemption from diocesan authority in what 
concerns the internal life and government of the Institute. Its 
constitutions cannot be modified by diocesan authority nor can a 
bishop dispense the members from observing these constitutions. 


Are Secular Institutes Secret? 
Should members of Secular Institutes maintain strict secrecy on 


| 
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their apostolic mission in the world? It is true that some Institutes 
believe this essential to a fruitful apostolate and in some countries 
and under certain conditions it might be imperative to maintain 
secrecy. Normally, however, a Secular Institute should avoid so 
much secrecy that it becomes almost a secret society, arousing 
suspicion and distrust. The status of members of the Church is 
something public, and the Church has publicly recognized Secular 
Institutes. The nature of their apostolate in the world does, how- 
ever, require discretion, for often its success depends on its 
unostentatious character. Yet though an apostle may wish to 
remain unknown among his friends, sooner or later his outlook, 
words and actions will reveal him as someone different. That this 
should be so should not upset a member of a Secular Institute. It 
is then that he should guard against all dissimulation and secrecy. 
It is not necessary to blazon to the world one’s engagement with 
God, but neither should excessive measures of secrecy be adopted 
to conceal it. Apostolic discretion is the via media. 


Vocation 

It will be seen that a special vocation is necessary for a Secular 
Institute. It is to be deplored that in this country, as yet, this fact 
seems to be greatly ignored. Talks and articles on vocations 
seldom include Secular Institutes. There are some, indeed, who 
appear to believe that one who is not good enough for a religious 
congregation might do for a Secular Institute. The question has 
been asked of members of Secular Institutes, “Why don’t you 
become proper nuns?’ This reveals a lamentably mistaken idea of 
the quality of a vocation to a Secular Institute. It cannot be over- 
mphasized that Secular Institutes are not substitutes for religious 
ife. They do demand a special orientation of mind and special 
all from God just like any religious order. Certain fundamental 
ualities seem essential to a vocation to any Secular Institute— 
uch as generosity, sound common sense, maturity or at least 
oise of judgment, initiative and ability to accept responsibilities. 
irls who could fit into a religious community might be quite 
nsuited for this vocation in the world, for they must learn to be, 
s it were, the abbesses of their own souls, not depending on the 
mumediate supports of conventual life. Furthermore there must 
e evident a desire to live among the faithful, to be fully incor- 
orated into the Christian community so as to fulfil the injunction 
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of the late Pope to be the leaven in the lump, the salt of the earth. 

There are throughout the world many varieties of Secular 
Institutes fully established and approved. Of English foundations, 
none as yet has received pontifical approbation. (England appears 
to be about thirty years behind the Continent in any new growt 
in the Church!) There are, however, several groups struggling 
for recognition. This depends on the success of their apostolate 
which in its turn depends on the generosity of souls answering the 
call to this new type of dedicated life. Let us hope that with an 
increased knowledge of the nature and ideals of Secular Institutes, 
will come an increase in vocations to this life ‘in the world, for 
the world, but not of the world’. 


Vrs iY 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE: 
AN HISTORICAL APPROACH—IV 


SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P. 


Devotio Moderna and the sequel 


HE term devotio moderna is used strictly to describe a 

particular school of piety in the Netherlands which 

looked to Gerard de Groot (T1384) as its founder: ‘totius 
modernae devotionis origo’; they were Augustinian Canons, with a 
famous centre atWindesheim near Zwolle, and many abbeys in 
the area. Gerard de Groot was in touch with his fellow-Augustin- 
ian John Ruysbroeck (71361), and so with the school of the 
German mystics. The ‘modern’ Augustinian school reached. its 
greatest and most lasting renown with the writings of Thomas 4 
Kempis ({1471), whose Imitation of Christ is the supreme product 
of the school of the devotio moderna. In the early sixteenth century 
there was the influence of the current humanism, with for 
example Erasmus of Rotterdam ({1536), who himself began at 
Deventer with the Augustinians of de Groot, and then for a time 
was an Augustinian himself, and the notions of the devotio 
moderna became modified. But above all in the sixteenth century 
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St Ignatius of Loyola (¢1556) was the genius who developed the 
key-ideas of the devotio moderna into something new and conquer- 
ing, so that the piety of the whole post-Tridentine Church came 
under their influence, transformed and renewed by his brilliant 
spirit. And it is this that enables us to extend the use of the term 
devotio moderna to include the sequel, namely the ‘modern piety’ 
which has come in some way under his influence, or at least of 
other masters of the time. 

What were the key-ideas of the devotio moderna, that in the 
fifteenth century made it seem so new that it got this name? First 
and most obvious was the deliberate adoption of systematic 
meditation as the principal means of advancing in Christian 
perfection. Secondly, the doctrine of the three ways stood out 
more boldly than before as the three great stages in the journey 
of the spirit towards God, and indeed the journey was being 
mapped in a way that led to the detailed map worked out later 

by St Teresa of Avila ({1582). Thirdly there was a greater emphasis 
upon systematic training in the first (purgative) stage, by means of 
methodical prayer and the careful cultivation of virtue: the well- 
known first book of the Imitation is concerned with this, with 
instruction to ‘meditate on the life of Christ’ and to “despise the 
world’ (Book I, ch. 1). It was this emphasis on the training or 
ascetic aspect that tended to bring about the division between 
ascetical and mystical theology, and at least with the original 
writers of the devotio moderna a lessening of emphasis on the 
mystical and contemplative elements. P. Debongnie in the article 
Dévotion Moderne in the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité (col. 743) (1955) 
even speaks of their ‘realistic psychology and reasoned mistrust o 

anything that transcends the normal order of things: nothing here 
of the youthful exuberance of a Bernard or a Francis... ’. At 
the same time, in contrast to their Augustinian forbears the 
Victorines, the writers of the devotio moderna tended also to mis- 
trust scientific theology, or at least to regard it as irrelevant to 
the question of spiritual progress: ‘I had rather feel compunction 
than know its definition’ (Imitation, I, 1). 

Certain of these qualities have remained and inevitably left 
their mark on the piety of today, though modified particularly 
by the method of St Ignatius with regard to systematic meditation 
and his teaching on the conquest of self (Exercises n. 21) and the 
practice of the particular and general examen (Exercises n. 24, 32), 
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by the teaching of St Teresa of Avila and St John of the Cross 
(+1591) on mystical contemplation, and especially by the placing 
by St John of the Cross of mystical experience within the frame- 
work of scientific theology, and also by the doctrine of St Francis 
de Sales (+1622), based with regard to meditation and the ascetical _ 
aspect on St Ignatius, and with regard to contemplation and the 
mystical aspect on St Teresa, thus achieving a synthesis and pro- _ 
claiming that the fulness of the spiritual life is not only open to _ 
all, but is the normal fulfilment of the Christian vocation. 

Thus it was that the revolution of the devotio moderna came to its 
full development in an age of revolution. The medieval world of 
St Benedict, with whom we began our study of the medieval 
development in the previous article of this series, and whose work 
was built upon the patristic heritage and the Fathers of the desert, 
was making way for a new world, the beginning of the modern 
world. World events, usually so closely influencing Christian 
living, were giving Christian men a new Weltanschauung: the 
Hundred Years War 1337-1453, the fall of Constantinople and 
final schism with the East 1453, Avignon 1309-1377, the Schism 
1378-1415, Gutenberg 1438, the discovery of the new world 
1492, the new world in art and letters and the beginning of the 
work of the reformers, all these things disturbed Christian piety 
and occasioned the need of finding an interior life within oneself 
no longer dependent upon the protection of the abbey or the | 
desert. We have already suggested that when St Catherine of 
Siena ($1380) ‘built for herself a secret cell in her heart’ (Legenda 
major, 1, 4), she was marking the culmination of the medieval 
world with regard to spiritual teaching and marking the way to 
the needs of the future. 

Yet, like many things which come to be labelled ‘modern’, the 
main elements of the devotio moderna were not by any means 
something new that broke upon the world with Gerard de Groot. 
It was St Bonaventure ([1274) who had principally elaborated 
the doctrine of the three ways, derived through Thomas Gallus, 
the Augustinian (1246), from the Pseudo-Denis the Areopagite of 
c. 500. Denis had spoken of the three stages of the creature’s 
return to God, as purification (katharsis), illumination (éllampsis) 
and union (héndsis), and from him also St Thomas Aquinas 
({1274) derives his three stages of ‘beginners, eager to abandon 
sin; proficient, with a will to advance; and perfect, cleaving to 
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God’ (II-II, 24, 9). A slightly later contemporary, the Carthusian 
Hugh of Balma (fc. 1290), was probably the first to write a 
methodical treatise on prayer according to the three ways in his 
Mystica Theologia. But earlier than this we have the anonymous 
Carthusian’s Scala Paradisi, recommending meditation as the 
principal means to perfection. And it was specially to St Bona- 
venture’s teaching on meditation, and to that of the Franciscan 
David of Augsburg (f1252), that Gerard de Groot and his 
principal disciple Florentius Radewijns (1400, aged 50) in his 
Tractatus de Spiritualibus Exercitiis turned for the development of 
their method. It is important to notice the words ‘spiritual 
exercises appearing at this time. By the time of Thomas 4 Kempis 
the idea of what Pére Pourrat calls the ‘méthodisation’ of prayer 
and the ‘réglementation’ of meditation was becoming widespread, 
and even the titles of works of his brethren and contemporaries 
indicate the trend, such as the Scala meditatoria of John Wessel 
‘Gansfort (F1489) and the famous Rosetum exercitiorum spiritualium 
of John Mombaer of Brussels (Mauburnus) (1502). 

It should be understood that these methods of formal medita- 

tion, which were being taught by the Augustinian masters of 
the devotio moderna strictly so called, were primarily designed for 
religious communities, or for a confraternity like the Brethren of 
the Common Life of Radewijns, and thus there sometimes grew 
up collections of spiritual maxims or points for meditation in 
detached sentences, known as riparia, and indeed the Imitation has 
something of this style. Such collections became special treasures 
of religious communities, and many communities became very 
fervent by this means. 

But monastic reform at this time was not confined to the 
Augustinians of the Low Countries. Within the venerable Order 
of St Benedict new ideas were afoot during the fifteenth century. 
Abbot Luigi Barbo ($1443) had brought new life into the Abbey 
of Santa Giustina, which became the centre of a new congregation 

and rapidly began to have a widespread influence. The Abbey of 
Monte Cassino joined the reformed congregation in 1503 and the 
next year the whole group took the name of the Cassinese Con- 
gregation. Today the monks of the family of Prinknash, for 
instance, who belong to the Cassinese Congregation, look back in 
filial spirit to Abbot Luigi Barbo of Santa Giustina. Now Luigi 
Barbo was aware of the needs of the age in that emerging new 
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world, and one of his instruments of reform was his own book 
entitled Modus Meditandi. He distinguishes three kinds of prayer: 
vocal prayer by which the attention is claimed, meditation—and 
set subjects, formally laid out, are recommended and demonstrated 
in his book—and thirdly, contemplation which arises out of the 
meditation. Luigi Barbo’s idea of meditation can be seen as a 
legitimate development of St Benedict’s lectio divina, designated 
by the Holy Rule (chapter 48) as an integral part of monastic life. 
The fact is that a new vitality came to the Order through Santa 
Giustina at Padua, and at the Pope’s instance Barbo wrote to the 
Benedictines of Valladolid to explain his method. And it was in 
1492 that Garcia de Cisneros went from Valladolid to Mont- 
serrat to become the abbot and to carry the spirit of the reform 
to that ancient abbey. Garcia de Cisneros (1510) was probably 
acquainted with the earlier works of the devotio moderna and St 
Bonaventure’s teaching on meditation, and he was certainly 
schooled in the method of Luigi Barbo. He had established a 
printing press at Montserrat and in 1500 his own work, the 
Ejercitatorio de la Vida Espiritual, was printed there. (It should be 
noticed that at the same time he printed another work on liturgical 
worship, the Directorio de las Horas Canonicas.) The Ejercitatorio 
is a most important work, and once more methodical prayer was 
the principal instrument of monastic reform: every monk was 
bound to carry out the exercises, which were planned for a three - 
weeks’ course with fixed subjects for meditation and considerable 
mental as well as external discipline, and provided three points 
for meditation within each subject. The fourth book is concerned 
with contemplation, or the loving union with God which grows 
out of the meditation and towards which the method is directed. 
It was apparently usual for pilgrims or those who came to make 
a retreat (as one would now say) at Montserrat at that time to be 
given the book of the late Father Abbot to read, and of all 
pilgrims who ever came to Montserrat the most distinguished is 
St Ignatius, who came here in March 1522 after his conversion 
from the ways of the world. And there seems no doubt that he 
read the Ejercitatorio, and that the book had an influence on the 
method which he was to evolve. But it should be at once observed 
that the work of Garcia de Cisneros, interesting and important 
as it is, and bearing the impress of the ‘modern’ devotion, was 


hardly a book to shake the world: it was for the brilliance of St 
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Ignatius to develop the ideas becoming current in his day and make 

out of them a new and original thing that was to affect all 

posterity. There has indeed been much controversy about the 

_ debt of Ignatius to Cisneros, but while there is certainly a relation- 

_ ship, and through Cisneros to the original devotio moderna, it must 
not be exaggerated: Father Brodrick (St Ignatius Loyola, 1956, 
p- 246 and note), outlining the story, says: “This early connection 
with the illustrious family of St Benedict . . . is a matter of pride 
and gratitude for the sons of St Ignatius’. 

The Exercises are to include “every method of examination of 
conscience, of meditation, of contemplation, of vocal and mental 
prayer’ (n.1), and the first practical object is the “conquest of self’ 
(n.21) with the famous opening “Suppositum’, ‘to be more ready 
to excuse the proposition of another than to condemn it’ (n.22). 
The two main points of method in the teaching of St Ignatius are 
the technique of the “particular examen’, the tracing and metho- 
dical eradication of faults (n.24 ff.), and the technique of the “exer- 

cise’ or methodical meditation, which he brought to perfection 
(outlined in nn.45-54): (1) the preparatory prayer, asking God that 
all my intentions and actions be ordained to his glory, (2) the 
two ‘preludes’, first the “composition of time and place’ by means 
of the imagination, and secondly a particular petition, (3) the 
meditation on a chosen subject, usually considered under three 
points (and this very discipline is a special asset of the method), 
and finally (4) the most important part, the ‘colloquy’ or con- 
versation with God ‘as one friend speaks to another’, and here we 
recognize the contemplative element which we noticed in the 
same terms with Gregory of Nyssa in the early centuries. Every 
exercise is to end with the Pater noster, and indeed St Ignatius 
makes special use of this prayer throughout, notably in the second 
and third methods of prayer (nn.249-260), where the discipline 

of the meditation is to pause deliberately on each word in turn. 
The Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius were based on the notes he 
began to make in 1522 while staying with the Dominicans at 
Manresa (and the sons of St Dominic feel that this small con- 
nection is ‘a matter of pride and gratitude’), and the first publica- 
tion of them was in 1548 in Rome. They remain the finest fruit 
of what can be called devotio moderna in its wide sense. 

At the same time, during the same troubled sixteenth century, 
two other children of Spain came to instruct the world in the 
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things of God. When St Ignatius was dying in 1556, St Teresa of | 


Avila was forty-one, and it was in the next year that her higher 


mystical experiences began (the visit of the Jesuit St Francis 


Borgia in 1557, recounted in her Vida, chapter 24, marks a period 


in her life), and St John of the Cross was still a mere boy of | 


fourteen. But they were nearly contemporaries. 

The two saints, Teresa and John of the Cross ($1582 and T1591), 
met in 1568 and were the perfect complement to one another, an 
each with a quite distinctive approach contributed to produce a 
complete theology of mysticism. She, a strong and practical 
woman, teaches first through her autobiography and from her 
own mystical experience: her Vida (Life) comes first, then the 
Camino de Perfeccién, and only later the Interior Castle or Las 
Moradas, the stages or ‘mansions’ of spiritual progress. He, the 
trained theologian and also the delicate poet, begins with the 
Subida del Monte Carmelo (Ascent), and continues through the 
Noche Oscura (Dark Night) to the Cantico Espiritual and the Llama 
de Amor Viva (the Living Flame of Love). She has no theory, but a 
statement of her experience; he is highly speculative and through 
his own experience by means of his own poetic imagery develops 
a complete theory. The basic principle of the Carmelites is that 
perfection consists in a complete conformity to the will of God, 
which is a working out of the principle already laid down by St 
Thomas Aquinas that Christian perfection depends upon the 
union with God which is charity (II-II, 184, 1). An important 
feature at the same time is that the beginning must be with 
ordinary prayer, that is, reading, meditation and reflexion 
(Teresa, Vida 4, where she tells us she remained thus for nearly 
twenty years), and John of the Cross (Llama 3, 32 ff.) teaches the 
necessity, at least at the beginning of progress, of ‘meditation, 
acts, and exercises with the imagination’. St Teresa has a consoling 
passage for those who, finding prayer difficult, might be 
tempted to give it up in the earlier stages: Es la puerta la oraci6n: 
Prayer is the door by which God is able to enter the soul; cerrada 
ésta, no sé como lo hara: ‘once it is closed, I do not know how he can 
do so’ (Vida, 8, and cf. J. M. Cohen’s magnificent translation of 
the Life among the Penguin Classics). If anyone were to give up 
praying because it is difficult, he would be closing the door to 
God’s access to the soul. Thus St Teresa’s teaching is full of con- 
soling practical advice. The very fact that St Teresa’s first man- 
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sion is the basic condition of a good life, and the second mansion 
that of at least some regular practice of prayer, and that her third 
mansion is that of more intense prayer and taking seriously the 
affairs of the spiritual life, are notions that bring encouragement 
to many a beginner in the things of God. For St Teresa the fourth 
mansion means a state when the soul is wholly open to God’s 
influence, wholly obedient to the working of the Holy Spirit 
within it, corresponding to the illuminative way, and the fifth, 
sixth and seventh mansions are concerned with the full union of 
the soul with God in the unitive way, the highest (seventh) being 
also described, as with St Bernard, in terms of matrimonio 
espiritual (Moradas, 7, 2). Here with the Carmelites we reach the 
summit of mystical experience, and, as far as theological explana- 
tion will go, of the theology of mysticism. And at thesame time we 
have in these great teachers gentle guides through the earlier 
stages, where they themselves do not hesitate to use the methods 
_ which were being taught at the time. 

St Francis de Sales ({1622) and his friend St Jeanne-Francoise 
Frémiot de Chantal ([1641) were both born within the lifetime of 
St Teresa and St John of the Cross. It has been observed that his 
notion of la vie dévote corresponds to the third mansion of St 
Teresa: namely taking seriously the affairs of the life of the spirit, 
and in point of fact elle n’est autre chose qu'un vray amour de Dieu: 
‘devotion’ for St Francis de Sales ‘is nothing but a real love of 
God’ (Introduction a la Vie Dévote I, 1), and his first observations 
on la vie dévote are to guide people to une entiére résolution de 
LP embrasser: a whole-hearted resolution to take it seriously. His 
teaching on meditation follows that of St Ignatius (Introduction 
II, 1), with a special feature of his own, namely, the bouquet 
spirituel; ‘this is what I mean: when one has taken a walk in a 
lovely garden, one does not want to leave without taking a few 
flowers in order to remind oneself of the garden by their fragrance 
for the rest of the day: thus we want to pick out two or three 
things from our meditation as a reminder during the day’. In his 
other great work, the Traitté de [Amour de Dieu (Treatise on the 
Love of God), he follows closely the teaching of St Teresa. Once 
more, prayer is described as un collogue ou une conversation with 
God (VI, 1), and once more we are reminded of Gregory of 
Nyssa, and of that wonderful passage of St Teresa: “We should 
occupy ourselves, if we can, by gazing at him who is gazing at us 
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(en que mire que le mira), and should keep him company, and talk 
with him...’ (Vida, 13 near the end, tr. Cohen), and here we are 
back with the theoria or ‘gazing’ of the Greek Fathers. 

Probably one of the most outstanding characteristics of the 
teaching of St Francis de Sales is his gentleness: la douceur. Among 
the ‘little virtues’ is gentleness towards others, but even towards 
ourselves (Introduction, II, 8-9): when we have fallen into sin, it is 
really no good saying to ourselves ‘Abominable wretch . . . 
traitor to God’ and so forth, it is more compassionate and reason- 
able to say ‘Or sus! mon pauvre coeur, nous voila tombés dans Ia fosse: 
Come along now, poor heart, there we are again in the ditch, let 
us count on God’s mercy to put us on the road again!’ And a 
typical story is told about Mme de Chantal in her younger days: 
‘Madame'’s first spiritual director made her pray three times a day, 
and everyone found this a great bore, but now Monseigneur de 
Genéve makes her pray all the time, and this is a nuisance to 
nobody’ (quoted by Pourrat, III, p. 444). 

Lastly it should once more be emphasized that the special réle of 
St Francis de Sales in the history of Christian teaching on the 
spiritual life is his insistence that Christian perfection, the love of 
God, prayer and contemplation are the normal fulfilment of the 
Christian vocation. He has thus put within reach of all the riches 
of the spiritual teaching of centuries, and, as Pius XI wrote in his 
encyclical Rerum Omnium in 1923, he is still the spiritual master 
for the modern world, proclaiming that ‘holiness of life is not a 
privilege of a few, but that all are called to it . . . it is not so 
involved in difficulties ( fastidiis et taediis) that people in the world 
cannot attain it . . . on the contrary sanctity is compatible with 
every walk of life’. 

And the more we look at the succession of masters through the 
centuries and observe their differences of approach, the more we 
realize that the Christian heart has been striving, and still strives, 
to fulfil the Lord’s command to ‘love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 
strength’ (Deut. 6, 5). 
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LENTEN BUILD-UP! 
GEOFFREY LYNCH, O.P. 


ORE than once it has been said that it is no use playing 

a harp to a jackass! I suppose we can see in such an 

assertion the obvious truth of the saying of St Thomas 
that whatever is received, is received according to the disposition 
of the receiver, and that’s why the harpist ignores the jackass. 
Possibly too that’s why the jackass does not bother to sqawk to the 
harpist! It seems to cut both ways. 

The Tchaikovsky enthusiast might be quite ecstatic about a 
superb rendering of the Nutcracker Suite, but even he would not 
feel so enthusiastic about it if at the time he had a raging tooth- 
ache. To the true appreciation of such music he could only hope 
4 return when the toothache stopped and his disposition was 

etter. 

With all of us dispositions count a great deal, and when for 
example we are faced with the penitential season of Lent so much 
depends on having a well-disposed state of mind. If you cared to 
put this mode of disposition into a useful working phrase you 
might word it (and word it so that it means something): ‘Tl try 
to make a good Lent.’ This actual disposition is surely an over-all 
obligation, not only for Lent but for all true Christian endeavour. 
It is therefore to be understood not in any narrowed down sense 
but as widely and as comprehensively as possible. 

Lent covers about six weeks, which doesn’t sound very long; 
but if you are to take upon yourself something worth doing for 
God even for the short space of six weeks. it can appear quite a 
long business. Still, six weeks pass by fairly quickly, and their 
‘wise use should help us not merely for that short while but for 
the rest of our lives. In other words, what we do for Lent should 
not be divorced from the rest of our Christian endeavour. Let us 
make a simple application or two of what we mean. If I am a very 
heavy drinker and manage by the help of God and real perse- 
verance to ‘go on the waggon’ or abstain from all intoxicating 


drink for the whole of Lent, only to get blind drunk on Easter 


1. This article was received too late to appear in the February number. But there is 
still enough of Lent to run for it to have relevance. 
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Sunday, then my abstinence will not have served a very useful | 
purpose, will it? Similarly, if I smoke heavily and resolve to give 
it up for Lent and whilst doing so go about the place like a bear 
with a sore toe making everybody else miserable (just because of © 
my resolve), then what good is being done? Certainly it would be _ 
better in that case to smoke moderately and at the same time | 
make a real effort to be charitable in all circumstances at home. 
We must enter into such resolves intelligently and endeavour to 
be constructive, just as the builder is once he has built good 
foundations. You may not agree with me when I say that the 
majority of people have an enormous amount of good in them. 
This good can be worked on and brought out effectively, but so 
much depends on the kind of approach we make. Some years ago 
I was bundled into the cell of a murderer almost before I had taken 
my bearings of the outside of the cell. When I arrived in a hurry 
and found myself sitting on his bench I said very quietly, “Well, 
how are you, Charlie?’ He received me kindly in spite of the fact 
that he was not a Charlie! He saw that I wanted to be friendly and 
at once he ‘let me in’. He was a very nice fellow really—not as a 
murderer, of course—but we got on well together and I found 
there was such a lot of good in him that it was quite heartening to 
be locked in his cell! It seems to me that it is safe then for me to 
assume that there is a lot of good even in the worst of us, but what 
all of us need is that kind of encouragement which will bring 
down the scales on the side of good, and keep them weighed 
down. From the start of life the scales are weighed against us 
because we are the children of Adam. When we are baptized the 
balance moves over to the other side; we become the adopted 
children of God and the whole situation improves. True enough, 
as we all know from personal experience, the effects of Adam’s 
sin continue to touch us most intimately, but these can be over- 
come by fidelity to grace and the constant effort to be worthy of 
Christ. That is what we must do to keep the scales weighed down 
on our side and in our favour. 

In his epistle to the Romans St Paul speaks of his struggles and 
he puts his difficulties into these words, the very kind of words 
we would use to express our own perplexities: ‘What I do is not 
what I wish to do, but something which I hate’, and he goes on to 
say: “Of this I am certain, that no principle of good dwells in me, 
that is, my natural self; praiseworthy intentions are always ready 
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to hand, but I cannot find my way to the performance of them; 
it is not the good my will prefers, but the evil my will disapproves, 
that I find myself doing’ (vii, r5ff.). 

Notice how St Paul says: “What I do is not what I wish to do, 
but something which I hate’. Most of us have shared this experience 
with him at some time or other, don’t you think? We would like 
to be saints, as every follower of Christ should be, but we know 
so well how failure is rather our hallmark. This humble acknow- 
ledgment should not depress us, but rather spur us on to much 
better efforts for Christ. From the depths we should look to the 
heights. We should draw encouragement even from failure, in 
that it invites us to look up to Christ who himself told us that 
‘Tf I shall be lifted up I will draw all men to myself’. 

We must not only show goodwill but we must exercise it. 
Mere goodwill by itself is not much use, just as faith with- 
out good works is dead, but knit to the help of God it is a potent 
factor, it is what saints are made of. Each of us should strive after 
sanctity and keep up the endeavour. Getting to God is not easy, 
it was never intended that it should be, but that does not mean 
that it is not eminently worth while. We have to bear in mind 
habitually that we were made for the blessed vision of God and 
that indeed is a worth-while project. And because we are all 
creatures of habit we should daily try to see that our habits are 
not stumbling-blocks to our final purpose. Success for us means 
living with God, that is the crown of life. Loss of God at the end 
of this sojourn is the ultimate failure, and it’s a failure that results 
from our failure as followers here in the vale of tears. We might 
be tremendous successes in the eyes of the world. You see your- 
selves how many folk whose moral integrity is nil are lauded by 
the world. Their pathetic fidelity to the passing and the not-worth- 
while is terribly sad. Their zeal may be commended; would that 
we had as much for God and the things of God. St Paul has a 
special word for the ‘worldling’—and there are many Catholics 
who are really worldly. All who live nominal Christian lives, and 
give more time to the temporal than to the spiritual, might reflect 
on these telling words of St Paul, who says: ‘If you live a life of 
nature you are marked out for death’ (Rom. viii, 13); and if you 
still wish to hang on tenaciously to the things of this world maybe 
St Peter’s words will have some effect on you: “All mortal things 
are like grass’, he says, ‘and all their glory like the bloom of grass; 
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the grass withers and its bloom falls’ (1 Peter i, 24). These quota- 
tions can give us a directive and a sense of true values. Does not 
St Paul himself say in his epistle to the Philippians: “And this is my 
prayer for you; may your love grow richer and richer yet, in the 

fulness of its knowledge and depth of its perception, so that you 
may learn to prize what is of value’ (i, 9)? Maybe we have the 
right dispositions but lack the zeal any effort might ask of us. 

When it comes to making effort we must have the dispositions 

as the basic characteristic, plus the zeal for the requisite build up. 

Our aim must be to become real friends of Christ, and we know 

only too well his conditions for friendship. “You are my friends’, 

he said, ‘if you do the things that I tell you’ (John xv, 10). He asks 

many things of us, it’s true, but all of them are embodied in the 

simple demand of love and it is love that proves us. And here we 

are, faced with six weeks of Lent in which to express our love, 

rather reluctant to open up our hearts and be generous! These six 

weeks, we repeat, are important in terms of laying foundations, 

and most of us need our foundations of Christian following 

looking to, because we are so lethargic, and lacking in zeal for 

betterment. We must therefore examine ourselves on our dis- 

positions for real betterment. The obstacles must be overcome and 
cast out, the voids must be filled with love, the pursuit of good 

must be a passion, and its execution a rule of Christian life. If we 

are to be friends of Christ for all eternity then we must be friends 
of Christ here and now, and his condition for friendship still 
stands, just as it did on the day he uttered it. It lies in doing his 
will, doing the thing he tells us to do. 

We may laugh when we hear it said that it’s not much use 
playing a harp to a jackass, but we should not be far from tears 
when we think of the call to friendship Christ has made to us over 
the years, and of the feebleness of our response. ‘You honoured 
me with your lips, but your heart was far from me.’ Can this be 
said of you, dear reader? If it can, don’t lose heart about it, rather 
lift up your heart, seek forgiveness, go and be fed with the 
eucharist, and for the rest of life’s pilgrimage travel with Christ 
and become his friend by doing what he has told you. Success at 
the end will make all the endeavour well worth while. | 
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ST CUTHBERT 


EDMUND Hitt, o.p. 


think of St Cuthbert as a Scotsman. For the first instance Bede 

gives of the power of his prayers occurred at the mouth of 
the little river Tyne between North Berwick and Dunbar, and it 
was presumably in that district that he was born and bred. When 
he became a monk a few years later, it was at the abbey of Melrose. 
But then modern political boundaries have nothing to do with 
the case; those were the days, after all, when the Scots were the 
inhabitants of Ireland. In fact Cuthbert was a Northumbrian 
Angle, and the kingdom of Northumbria stretched along the 


I: we were to go by modern political boundaries, we would 


_ whole East coast from the Humber to the Forth. 


He was born perhaps a little before 630 a.p. and he was prob- 
ably an orphan or a foundling; at any rate one of Bede’s stories 
about him concerns a woman ‘who had brought him up from his 
earliest childhood, and whom he was accustomed to call mother’. 
As a boy he seems to have been a good-humoured energetic little 
tough, always in the thick of the wrestling and scrapping that 
were the staple sports of his contemporaries, and tirelessly ready 
to take on fresh antagonists when the others were worn out. His 
boyhood conversion took place one day when they seem to have 
been indulging in contortionist acrobatics; sicut Iudentium levitas 
solet, Bede informs us, contra congruum naturae statum variis flexibus 
membra plerique sinuarent. While Cuthbert was frivolously tying 
himself in knots with the rest of them, a child of three came and 


_rebuked him, and told him to compose his limbs and his mind in 


a more stable attitude. There was general laughter at this, and the 
child burst into tears. Then as Cuthbert and the other boys 
gathered round to comfort him, he exclaimed, “Why do you 
behave like this, Cuthbert, most holy bishop and priest, against 
your nature and your dignity? It is not proper for you to be play- 
ing among children, since the Lord has consecrated you to teach 
their elders virtue.’ Cuthbert took the hint, and grew up forth- 
with. 

Two things in this story are characteristic. The first is the 
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‘psychic’ element. We could almost say that Cuthbert caught the 
second sight from this child; he was to exhibit the gift time and 
again throughout his life. The second is more essential, and it is 
the quality of spontaneity and candour about Cuthbert that the 
story displays, his open responsiveness to people around him. As 
a boy he was evidently a good companion, and he remained so 
all his life, affabilis et jucundus moribus as Bede says. But from now 
on he was open and responsive to God and to all God’s creatures 
as well with the same direct simplicity. This was to be the context 
of his gift of second sight and his powers of healing. 

This spontaneity comes out in all the stories. It was typical of 
him that when, as a bishop, he was visiting a plague-stricken 
district, he should cure a dying child simply with a kiss. There 
was nothing harsh or severe about his holiness, even when he was 
constrained by his clairvoyance to speak words of foreboding. 
Here is a story that Bede puts in the mouth of Cuthbert himself. 

Once when I was living as a hermit on my island, some of the 
brethren came to visit me on Christmas day, and asked me to 
leave my cell and celebrate the feast with them. I consented 
and went down to the guest-house with them, and we sat 
down to dinner together. But in the middle of the meal I 
happened to say to them, ‘I beg you, brothers, let us be careful 
and vigilant, in case through carelessness and negligence we 
are led into temptation’. ‘Please’, they answered, ‘let us spend 
today cheerfully, because it is the birthday of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ “Yes,’ I said, ‘let us do so.’ Then after we had been 
regaling ourselves some time with feasting, merry-making, 
and telling stories, I began warning them again that we should 
be instant in prayer and watchfulness, and prepared for the 
onslaught of any trial or temptation. “Your teaching’, they 
said, ‘is good, very good; still, days of fasting, prayer, and vigil 
are plentiful enough. So let us rejoice in the Lord today, 
seeing that today the angel brought the shepherds tidings of 
great joy. ‘Good’, I said, ‘let us do so.’ Butas we carried on with 
our feasting and were spending a most enjoyable day, I 
repeated the same words of warning a third time; and then 
they understood that some great tribulation must be hanging 
over us. I did not know any more than they did what it would 
be; I had only been warned by a prompting of the mind that 
our hearts should be constantly fore-armed against sudden 
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storms of tribulation. When they returned to Lindisfarne 
next day, they found that a plague had already broken out, 
which was to carry off almost the whole community within a 
year. 

The many stories in which animals figure are vivid illustrations 
of this sensitive openness of Cuthbert’s mind and heart to every 
one and everything he encountered. The most famous is the story 
of the seals, which came and warmed his feet with their breath 
after he had spent the night in prayer standing in the sea up to his 
chin. Even about this austerity, conventional almost though it 
was in the high tradition of Celtic monasticism, there is an 
impression of Cuthbert’s ingenuous spontaneity. One feels that 
he did not do it primarily to quench the fires of concupiscence or 
for any of the classical motives, but simply because he felt that the 
sea, at night, was the best place to pray in; by thus immersing 
himself in the immensity of God’s creation he was enabled the 
‘more directly to immerse himself in the immensity of God. In 
Bede’s lovely untranslateable phrase, pervigiles undisonis in laudibus 
tenebras noctis exegit. The seals recognized the sympathetic har- 
mony that this man had re-established with them, with the ele- 
ment that was their home, and with God. 

But together with this transparent serenity of temperament 
went an indomitable will. The most importunate pleas of a 
hospitable woman could not make him eat on a day when he was 
keeping the fast. But when Cuthbert was the host, not even an 
angel could withstand his insistent invitation to eat. Once some 
brethren who visited him on Farne ignored his kind injunction to 
cook and eat a goose that was hanging in the guest-house; in 
consequence they were weatherbound on the island for a week. 
‘If you want to go back home’, he said when he came to see them 
on the seventh day, ‘you must cook and eat that goose.’ And no 
sooner was the goose boiling in the pot, says Bede, than the boiling 
of the sea subsided. 

He had a limpid single-minded zest for whatever he was 
doing, whether it was observing a fast, or acting as host, or 
preaching to the half-pagan country people round Melrose, or 
ruling the monks of Lindisfarne, or being a hermit on Farne 
Island, or once more travelling as a bishop round his ill-defined 
diocese (his paroecia, Bede calls it), or back again in his hermitage, 
preparing to die. In everything the same unruffled good-humour 
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and the same ineluctable determination, because everything he did _ 
was cradled in his continuous prayer. 

St Cuthbert was a great and famous wonder-worker; but the 
beautiful harmony of his character, so candid, so powerful, and 
so innocent, made him a man more wonderful than his works. 
He owed it to his having learned to open himself with every pore 
of his being to the wonder of God and his redeemed creation. 

He died in his hermitage on Farne Island, on March 20th, 687, 
being perhaps a little less than sixty years old. 


Ve REY: 


A HOMILY OF ST JOHN CHRYSOSTOM ON 
THE PASSION? 


TRANSLATED BY F.R. 

; ND when Jesus was in Bethania, in the house of Simon 
A leper, there came to him a woman having an 
alabaster box of precious ointment, and poured it on his 

head as he was at table.’ (Matt. xxvi, 6f.) At first sight it seems as 
though all the evangelists refer to the same woman, but in fact 
this is not so. I think that three of them do, but that John is 
describing another, and more glorious person—the sister of 
Lazarus. Matthew’s apparently casual mention of Simon’s 
leprosy is to show why the woman came so confidently to Jesus. 
Leprosy was a filthy and repellent disease; and yet she saw that 
Jesus had healed the man (or he would not have chosen to remain 
in his company), and had now gone to his home. This made her 
certain that he could easily rid her soul of sin. Again, the mention 
of the place, Bethania, is significant. It shows that he came of his 
own free-will to his passion. He had before escaped from the very 
clutches of the Jews; now, when their hatred was at its height, he 
comes to a place only a couple of miles away. This shows that his 
earlier escapes were part of his deliberate plan. So, as I say, when 
the woman saw him there, she plucked up her courage and came 


1 Homily 80 on St Matthew. 
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in. The woman with the issue of blood had come to him tremb- 


ling with fear, though her disease was physical and she had nothing 
on her conscience. So it is understandable that this one should 
hesitate and hang back ashamed; it was her conscience which 
troubled her. It was not until many other women had come to 
him—the Samaritan, the Canaanite, the woman with the issue of 
blood, and others as well—that she dared to come forward. Even 
then she would not do it publicly, but only in the house, so 
ashamed. was she of her impurity. All those others had come to 
him to have their bodies healed; she alone came with a case of 
conscience, for the healing of her soul. She had no bodily weak- 
ness, which makes it all the more wonderful that she should have 
come to him. And she did not treat him as a mere man, or she 
would not have wiped his feet with her hair. She honoured him 
as being greater than a man, and so she laid at Christ’s feet the 
noblest part of her own body—her head. 

“And the disciples seeing it, had indignation, saying: To what 
purpose is this waste? For this might have been sold for much, and 
given to the poor. And Jesus knowing it, said to them: Why do 
you trouble this woman? For she hath wrought a good work 
upon me. For the poor you have always with you: but me you 
have not always. For she in pouring this ointment upon my body, 
hath done it for my burial. Amen I say to you, wheresoever this 
gospel shall be preached in the whole world, that also which she 
hath done, shall be told for a memory of her.’ (ibid. 8-13.) What 
gave the disciples this idea? They had heard Jesus saying: ‘I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice’ (Matt. ix, 13; Osee vi, 6), and 
blaming the Jews for neglecting the more important matters, 
judgment, mercy and faith; and they had listened to him preach- 
ing on the Mount about almsgiving. And so they assumed that if 
_~he would not accept the burnt offerings of the old Jewish worship, 
he would not accept the anointing with oil either. But in spite of 
this, he allowed her to do what she wanted, because he knew her 
intention. It was reverence and zeal which inspired her; and so in 
his deep love he let her pour the oil on his head. If he was ready 
to become man, to be carried in the womb and fed at the breast, 
is it any wonder that he should allow this? Just as his Father 
accepted the stench and smoke of burning meat, so he received 
the prostitute, taking her intention into account, as I said. Besides, 
in the Old Testament, Jacob anointed a pillar to God, and oil was 
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offered in the sacrifices, and priests were anointed with oil. The 
disciples had no idea of her intention, so their criticism was out of 
place. But their complaints against her prove her liberality. “This 
could have been sold for three hundred pence’, shows how much 
she had spent on the ointment, shows the extent of her generosity. 
Jesus rebuked them by saying: “Why do you trouble this woman?’ 
Then he gives them his reason, wanting at the same time to 
remind them again of his passion: ‘She has done it for my burial’. 
And then a second reason: ‘the poor you have always with you, 
but me you have not always’; and finally he adds: ‘wherever the 
gospel shall be preached, what she has done will be told’. See how 
he again foretells the preaching to the gentiles on purpose to 
encourage the disciples at the time of his death. After the cruci- 
fixion his power would make the gospel spread over the whole 
world. 

Who can be so grudging as not to acknowledge this? See what 
has happened. What he said has come true, and wherever you go 
throughout the world you will find this story told. Yet she was 
not a famous person, and there were few to witness her action. 
Nor was it done in public, but in a house—in a leper’s house at 
that—with only a few disciples present. Who spread it around, 
then? Who told it to the world at large? It was the power of 
him who spoke those words. The deeds of countless kings and 
generals, even of those whose memory remains, have been for- 
gotten. They overthrew cities, they walled them round, they 
were victorious in battle; they unfurled their proud banners and 
sent whole nations into slavery; but they are unknown even by 
hearsay, not even their laws and the statues they set up could 
preserve so much as their names. But that a woman who had been 
a prostitute poured out oil in a leper’s house in the presence of ten 
men—this is celebrated all the world over. Years have gone 
by but the memory of this has not lessened; Persians and Indians, 
Scythians and Thracians, Sarmatians and Moors, and even those 
who live in the British Isles, all alike tell the story of what was 
one in secret in a house in Judea by a woman who had been a 

arlot. 

How wide is God’s love for us! A prostitute comes to him and 
he receives her. He allows her to kiss his feet, to anoint them with 
oil and to wipe them with her hair, and he reproves those who 
blame her. It would not be right for one with so much zeal to be 
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driven to despair. Note, too, how detached the disciples were, and 
how generous in almsgiving. But why did he not simply say: 
‘She has done a good work’? Why did he first say: “Why do you 
trouble her?’ It was to teach them not to demand the highest 
standard from weaker people, right from the start. He does not 
simply consider the action in itself, but makes allowances for the 
woman's character. If he had been making a law he would not 
have done this. But he spoke as he did for the woman’s sake, so 
that the disciples would not crush her budding faith, but would 
cherish it. And he teaches us too that if there is anything good 
which anyone has done, even though it is not perfect, we should 
accept it, and encourage and foster it, and not ean for perfection 
all at once. It is clear that this was what he wanted, because he 
told the disciples to carry a purse, though he himself had nowhere 
to sleep. And similarly here, the circumstances demanded that he 
should simply accept the woman’s deed and not criticize it. If 
anyone had asked him, without the woman having done the 


~ action, he would not have approved of it. But once she had done 


it, his one thought is that she should not be upset by the disciples’ 
reproof, but should leave him cheered and strengthened. And, in 
fact, once the oil had been poured out, their rebuke was super- 
fluous. 

You, then, should do the same. If you know of anyone who 
gives sacred vessels for the Church, or who loves to decorate its 
fabric, do not direct his gifts to be removed or destroyed, or you 
may sap his eagerness. But if he tells you before he does it, tell 
him to give his money to the poor. For Jesus spoke so as not to 
harm the woman’s good-will; whatever he said, he said to 
encourage her. Then, as the mention of his death and burial might 
have left her puzzled and sad, he cheered her by his next words: 
‘What she has done will be told all over the world’. This was both 


“a strength to his disciples, and a comfort and praise to her. All 


men, he said, will honour her; she has heralded my passion by 
bringing what is needed for a funeral, and no one should reprove 
her. I myself am so far from blaming or condemning her that I 
will not allow what she has done to remain unknown; the whole 
world shall hear what was done privately in this house. For her 
deed sprang from a reverent mind, fervent faith and a contrite 
heart. And why did he not promise her some spiritual reward? 
Because in assuring her of perpetual remembrance, he gave her 
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certainty about everything else as well. She had done a good 
work, which would surely have its full reward. 

‘Then went one of the twelve, who was called Judas Iscariot, 
to the chief priests, and said to them: What will you give me, and 
I will deliver him unto you?’ (Matt, xxvi, 14f.). Then. When? 
After all this, after he had said ‘it is for my burial’, and not even 
that could shame him. He was not daunted, even when he heard 
that the gospel would be preached all over the world (for Jesus’ 
words were filled with power); but when women, even women 
who had been prostitutes, were given such honour, then it was 
that he set himself to do the devil’s work. 

Why does Matthew mention his surname? Because there was 
another Judas. The evangelists never hesitate to say he was one of 
the twelve; they never tried to hide anything which might be 
held against them. They might simply have said he was one of the 
disciples; there were many others besides the twelve. But they 
put, “one of the twelve’, as much as to say: ‘one of the group 
which had been handpicked, people like Peter and John’. They 
cared for nothing but the truth; they never tried to hide what had 
happened, so that while many of the miracles went unmentioned, 
they left out nothing that might have been a reproach; all of it, 
words, actions or anything else, they told it all quite openly. This 
applies to St John, too, even though it was he who wrote of the 
more profound doctrines. He especially tells of the insulting 
recriminations which were brought against Christ. | 

The depth of Judas’ depravity was that he went to the high 
ptiests of his own accord, and that he betrayed for money—and 
for such a paltry sum. Luke says that he plotted with the magis- 
trates (Luke xxii, 4). These had been appointed by the Romans to 
maintain law and order in the face of Jewish sedition. (The 
government of Judea had now been changed, as the prophecy had 
foretold.) Judas went to them and said: ‘What will you give me, 
and I will deliver him unto you? But they appointed him thirty 
pieces of silver. And from thenceforth he sought opportunity to 
betray him.’ (Matt. xxvi, 15f) He himself was afraid of the 
crowds, and wanted to capture him when he was alone. O the 
madness of it! Avarice had totally blinded him. He had often 
seen him passing right through a hostile crowd with no one 
attacking him; and yet at the very time when he was giving so 
many signs of his power and divinity, Judas planned to have him 
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arrested. And all the while, Jesus tried both by gentleness and fear 
to put a stop to his devilish plans. Even at the supper he did not 
abandon his care for him; right up to the last day he talked to him 
about these things. But Judas would not help himself. Nonethe- 
less, the Lord never ceased to play his part. 

So we, too, must never fail to do all we can for sinners and the 
negligent, warning, teaching, encouraging, reproving and 
advising, even though we see no result. Christ knew that the 
traitor would not relent; but he never failed to do all he could, 
warning and threatening and sorrowing over him, not openly, 
but unobtrusively. At the moment of betrayal he allowed Judas 
to kiss him, and even this was of no avail. Covetousness is so great 
a sin that it turned him into a traitor and a sacrilegious thief. 

So listen, now, all of you who have this same sin as Judas; 
listen, and be on your guard against the same disaster. Judas lived 
with Christ, and worked miracles, and had the benefit of so much 
teaching; but because he was not cured of the disease, he sank 

deeply into sin. But you do not even pay attention to the Scrip- 
tures, your minds are constantly fixed on material things; how 
much more easily will disaster come to you, unless you are always 
on your guard. Every day he was with Jesus, who had nowhere 
to lie down and sleep; and every day Christ’s words and deeds 
taught him to have no money, and not to have two coats; and all 
this could not bring him to his senses. How can you hope to 
escape unless you summon up all your attention and care? But 
however bestial the disease is, if you are really willing you can 
easily master it, for this one reason: the desire is an unnatural one, 
as is obvious from all who are free from it. Natural things are 
common to all. But this desire arises through carelessness and 
neglect; that is what gives it a footing, and when once it has taken 
hold on a man it makes him live contrary to nature. Such people 
have no care for their fellow-countrymen, nor for their friends, 
nor for their brothers, nor for anyone at all, not even for them- 
selves; and this is to go against nature. This vicious disease of 
covetousness which ensnared Judas and made him a traitor, is 
something quite unnatural. But why did he become like this, you 
say, if he had been called by Christ? Because God’s call is not 
compulsory; it does not force the will of those who do not want 
to choose virtue. It warns, it advises, it does all that is possible to 
persuade men to do good; but it never compels those who will 
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not consent. So if you ask why it was that Judas turned out as he 
did, you will find that it was due to covetousness. 

How was it that such a disaster overtook him? you may say. 
Because he was careless. This is what brings about changes for the 
worse, just as perseverance effects changes for the better. For 
instance, think how many there are who used to be violent, and 
have now become gentle; how many who were lustful, and who 
are now chaste; how many who were mean and grasping, and 
who have now generously given away their possessions. But the 
opposite has always been due to neglect. Giezi, for example, 
lived with a holy man, yet he became perverted with the same 
disease (4 Kings v). It is the most insidious of all evils. It makes 
people into plunderers of tombs, into murderers; it brings wars 
and quarrels, and any other evil you can name. And a person who 
is infected with it is useless for any job whatever, either in the 
army or in the government, and in private matters as well as 
public. If he marries, he will not choose a good woman, but a 
worthless one. If he buys a house, it will not be simply one that 
is suitable, but one that will bring in a high rent. Whatever he is 
buying, slaves or anything else, he will always choose the worst. 

Whoever I mention—those who command armies, or rule 
nations, or manage households, or even the king himself—he 
would still be the poorest and most wretched of men, and the 
world’s pest. He will feel like a commoner, one of the people, 
instead of reckoning all men’s property as his own. And though © 
he plunders the whole country’s wealth, he will still think he has 
less than anyone. What he has now will seem as nothing com- 
pared with what he desires. Someone has rightly said: “There is 
no more wicked a thing than a covetous man’ ;! he puts himself 
up for sale and goes about making himself the common enemy 
of the world, and cursing because the earth does not produce 
gold instead of corn, because the very springs and mountains give 
only water and rocks. He is enraged at benefits which all enjoy, 
such as a good harvest; he avoids everything which will not bring 
him money. He is prepared to put up with anything if he gains 
only two farthings out of it. He hates all men, both poor and rich 
—the poor in case they should beg from him; the rich because 
their possessions do not belong to him. He thinks that everyone 
has robbed him, and so he hates them all for their injustice. He 


1 This appears to have been the reading of Ecclesiasticus x, 9 in a few Greek manuscripts. 
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does not know what plenty is, because he is never satisfied. He is 
the most unhappy of men, just as he who can practise self-restraint 
and is free from greed is most to be envied. A good man, even if 
he is a servant or a captive, is still the happiest of men. No one 
can hurt him, even if armies come from all over the world to 
fight against him. But a person such as we have described, per- 
verted and vile, even if he were a king with a thousand crowns, 
would still suffer the bitterest pangs, even from an ordinary 
person. So weak is vice, so strong is virtue. 

Then why be depressed if you are poor? It is like mourning at 
a festival—for poverty is a reason for rejoicing. Why grumble? 
For poverty can make you content if you look at it rightly. Why 
cry like a baby? For that is what you deserve to be called! Did 
someone hit you? Why worry? He made you more able to endure 
it. Has he stolen your money? Then he has relieved you of most 
of your worries. Has he destroyed your reputation? Even that 
will help to make you free. Even those who do not teach real 
‘wisdom on these matters say: ‘you will not be harmed if you pay 
no attention to it’. Has he taken your house and land? But the 
whole world is open before you, and the public buildings too, 
whether you treat them only as works of art, or also for use. 
And after all, what is more pleasing and beautiful than the blue 
sky of heaven? 

Why go on being poor and in want? The man who is poor in 
his soul can never be rich; but he who is rich in mind can never 
be poor. Perhaps I can make this clearer by another example. 
What is the use of a tree with thick green leaves when the root is 
withering? On the other hand, what harm is there if the leaves die 
so long as the root remains sound? Similarly, there is no possible 
value in money, if the soul is poor; there is no possible harm in 
poverty, if the soul is rich. 

‘But how can one be rich when one needs money?’ you may 
ask. But then more than ever is the time when one can be rich. 
‘As I have often shown, to renounce wealth and desire nothing 
is a sure sign of true riches; and on the other hand to want is a 
sign of poverty. If this is so, then clearly it is poverty which 
akes one rich—because it is easier to renounce money when one 
s poor than when one is wealthy. It is easy to see that the rich man 
ets his mind on money more than the poor man does, just as it 


s the drunken man who is thirsty, rather than he who has 
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quenched his thirst. His desire is not satisfied even by excess; that 
rather increases it, just as fire burns more strongly when more 
fuel is added. The tyranny of wealth is like this; the more gold is 
added, the more it desires. To want more is a sign of poverty; 
and as the rich man is in this position, he must really be poor. And 
so we see that the soul is poor when it owns most riches; and is 
truly rich when it is most in poverty. 

If you wish, think of an actual case. Let us say there are two 
men; one has ten thousand pounds, and the other ten. If you take 
the money away from both, which will grieve the more? The 
one who lost the ten thousand. But he would not have grieved 
more unless he had loved his money more. The more he loves, 
the more he wants. But the more he wants, the poorer he is. We 
desire most the things that we need most—for desire springs from 
need. But where there is satisfaction, there can be no desire; on 
the other hand our thirst is greatest when our need for drink is 
most urgent. 

I have been saying all this to show that if we are on our guard 
no one can harm us. The damage comes from ourselves, not from 
poverty. And so I beg of you, use all your care to rid yourselves 
of this scourge of avarice, that we may be rich now, and enjoy 
eternal good things, which God grant that we may obtain, 
through the grace and love for men of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
to him be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


Vv V W 
HOMILIES OF ST LEO FOR HOLY WEEK 


‘TRANSLATED FROM THE DOMINICAN BREVIARY BY E.H. 


I. Maundy Thursday (from Sermon 58; P.L. 54, 332) 


T is now time for us, beloved children, to turn our thoughts 
I: the passion of our Lord. The sacrilegious leaders of the 

Jews and their impious priests had long and often been looking 
for a chance to hurl themselves on Christ and vent their furious 
spite on him. But it was only at the solemn feast of the pasch that 
they received the power to do so; for this is what had been deter= 
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mined, so we are to understand, in the very designs of God. him- 
self. Promises that had long been hinted at in the riddle of a 
mysterious rite, still required to be openly fulfilled; a variety of 
different sacrifices were still to be completed by one single obla- 
tion. Shadows must vanish before the solid reality, images give 
way to the presence of the Truth; and so the ancient form of 
worship is concluded by a new sacrament. Victim replaces victim, 
blood is abolished by blood; and by the very fact of being set 
aside, the feast which the law prescribes is fulfilled. 
So then, as the paschal celebrations are beginning, those whose 
several duties should have had them decorating the temple, or 
cleansing the sacred vessels, or seeing to the victims, have banded 
together instead to perpetrate a single crime; and thus they miss 
the meaning of the new mysteries, while profaning the ceremonies 
of the old. They take precautions against a riot on the holy day, 
but it is not their celebrations they are thinking of, it is their mis- 
_. deed. Their one anxiety is, not how to preserve the people from 
- transgression, but to prevent Christ from slipping through their 
fingers. Meanwhile Jesus, master of his own design, was bringing 
the old dispensation to its close, and establishing the new pasch in 
its place. And while they were debating in Caiaphas’ hall what the 
best way would be of having Christ killed, he was setting out the 
sacrament of his body and blood in the upper room, and teaching 
his disciples the best way of offering sacrifice to God; and this in 
the very presence of the traitor, to show that no injury could 
embitter him. 

~ Indeed, by saying ‘One of you will betray me’, he made it clear 
that the traitor’s disloyal intention was known to him. But 
instead of putting the impious villain to confusion by a harsh and 
open denunciation, he made advances to him with a discreet and 
gentle warning, since there would be a better chance of his 
‘correction and repentance if he was not submitted to the dis- 
paragement of being openly disowned. Then why, O Judas, you 
unhappy man, why not take advantage of such good will? See 
how patient the Lord is with your effrontery, how Christ shows 
you up to nobody but yourself. Neither your name nor your 
person is unmasked, but words are used, combining truth and 
mercy together, which will strike a hidden chord in your heart 
alone. Neither the honour of the apostolic order nor the com- 
munion of the sacraments is refused you. Come to your senses, 
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discard your crazy spite, return once more to your right mind. 
Kindness is calling you, salvation is knocking at your door; life 
is sending you a last summons to live. 


II. Good Friday I (from Sermons 59 and 61; P.L. 54, 337 and 345) 
By the words of his prayer in the garden our Lord revealed 
that in him there were really and truly two natures, a human and 
a divine, from the one of which sprang his reluctance, from the 
other his determination, to suffer. Then thrusting away from him 
all weakness and hesitation, and rallying the powers of his 
generous resolution, he re-affirmed the decision his eternal 
counsels had decreed. To the assaults which the devil, with the 
Jews as his pawns, launched against him, he presented the form of 
a servant, free from any trace of sin; in this way he would take 
upon himself the common cause of all mankind, who alone had 
mankind’s nature without their common guilt. And so the sons 
of darkness flung themselves on the light of the world; they came 
with lamps and torches, but failed to dispel the night of their 
unbelief. They seize him, for it is his will to be caught, and 
because he is ready to be dragged off, off they drag him. If he 
wanted to resist, wicked hands could do nothing; but then the 
world’s redemption would be delayed. Unharmed he would 
save no one, and it was for all men’s salvation that he had come 
to die. 
To Annas first then, Caiaphas’ father-in-law, he is led away, 
and next to Caiaphas; there he has to listen to a crazy farrago of 
petty accusations, and then he is brought before Pilate for trial. 
Blandly disregarding the law of God, his accusers pretended to 
respect the statutes of Rome; but what they were looking for was 
less an impartial judge for their case than someone to satisfy their 
implacable thirst for blood. They presented Jesus, bound fast with 
fetters, battered and knocked about and beaten, befouled with 
spittle, his doom already pronounced by the yells of the mob, in 
order that amid this universal presumption of his guilt and the 
determination of everyone that he should be destroyed, Pilate 
would not dare to acquit him. At one stroke the judge proclaims 
the blamelessness of the accused and the fickleness of his own 
judicial sentence, by finding him innocent. But when he wanted 
to acquit him, they shouted all together, ‘If you let this man go, 
you are no friend of Caesar’s. Everyone who sets up as king is 
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defying Caesar.’ It was foolish of you, Pilate, to be afraid. You 
would have had reason to tremble at the name of king, and 
Suspect an intention of seizing the state, if you had been dealing 
with some bully and his bodyguard, if you had unearthed stocks 
of ammunition, collections of funds, concentrations of armed men. 

But why do you listen to charges of ambitious plotting when 
they are brought against one whose special doctrine was humility? 
He has defied no laws of Rome, he has submitted to the tribute 
and paid the temple tax, he has not obstructed the levying of 
customs, he has ordained that what is Caesar’s must be paid to 
Caesar. He has chosen poverty, and encouraged obedience, and 
preached submission. Surely this is not Opposition to Caesar, but 
support. But your Excellency of course must assume that the 
Jews have some reason for their complaints; then enquire more 
carefully into what is known about the activities of the Lord 
Jesus, and what has been established about his powers. He has 
given sight to the blind and hearing to the deaf, he has enabled 
the lame to walk, to the dumb he has restored their speech. He 
has rid the sick of their fevers and eased their pains, he has cast 
out devils and brought the dead back to life. Let the Jews complain 
of this power if they will. Let them charge him openly with what 
they grudge him in their heart of hearts. Why should they cavil 
about earthly matters, when what they really resent is the 
intervention of heaven? 


III. Good Friday II (from Sermon 59; P.L. 54, 338) 

Pilate’s guilt was certainly surpassed by the wickedness of the 
Jews, who used Caesar’s name to overawe him and so drove him 
to carry out their villainy. Yet he did not come out of it guiltless 
either, since he forsook his own judgment and lent himself to 
other men’s wrong-doing. But that Pilate allowed Jesus to be 
ignominiously ridiculed and maltreated, that he had him flogged 
and crowned with thorns and dressed up in the trappings of mock 
grandeur, and then paraded him in such a state before the gaze of 
his persecutors; all this he reckoned might soften the animosity of 
his foes and glut their hatred; it might perhaps make them think 
that there was no point in persecuting any further a man whom 
‘they saw so variously misused. But in fact their yells of rage were 
redoubled in intensity, and so they obtained to their own condem- 
nation what they had been so persistently demanding. The Lord 
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mockery of his royal dignity he is bidden to be the bearer of his 
own gibbet. So the words were fulfilled, “His government is upon 
his shoulder’. A beautiful touch, this; there he was, carrying his 
own battle-honours in triumph, and advancing against the 
kingdoms of the earth, under the standard of salvation which all 
of them were soon to be worshipping. 

The crowds that went along with Jesus found a Cyrenaean 
called Simon, and to his shoulders they transferred the timbers of 
the Lord’s gibbet. This was done to foreshadow the faith of the 
gentiles, for whom Christ’s cross was not to be a thing of shame 
but of glory. Furthermore it was not in the temple nor within the 
city limits that he was crucified, but ‘outside the camp’, because 
with the passing of the old rites of sacrifice the new victim must 
be placed on a new altar, and this altar, the cross of Christ, must 
not be the temple’s merely, but the world’s. 

And now that Christ has been lifted up on the cross, beloved 
children, you should not just picture to yourselves the sorry sight 
which met the eyes of the wicked, who were told through Moses 
“Your life will be dangling before your eyes, and you will be 
afraid night and day, and you will not trust your own life’. But 
our minds should be clean and bright enough to catch the glory 
of the cross, as it sweeps heaven and earth with its beams; and to 
see what our Lord meant when he said, ‘Now is the judgment of 
the world, now shall the prince of this world be thrown out, | 
outside.’ O the power and wonder of the cross, O the glory of the 
passion beyond telling! There is to be seen the Lord’s seat of 
justice, and the world’s judgment, and the power of the Crucified. 
You drew all things to yourself, O Lord, when the whole world 
acquired a sense of the praise due to your greatness. You drew all 
things to yourself; O Lord, when all the elements concurred in one 
verdict to abhor the villainy of the Jews, when the lights of 
heaven were darkened, and the earth shook with unwonted 
tremors, and the whole of creation refused its services to the 
wicked. You drew all things to yourself, O Lord, because when 
the veil of the temple was torn in two, the holy of holies was 
withdrawn from an unworthy priesthood; by this means would 
make-believe be turned into truth, prophecy into present fact, and 
the law give way to the gospel. You drew all things to yourself, 
O Lord, to provide a public and open sacrament, in which all 
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nations might dedicate themselves to the celebration of that 
mystery, which used to be tucked away under cover of shadowy 
symbols in one solitary temple of Judaea. 


IV. Holy Saturday (from Sermon 60; P.L. 54, 343) 

The triumph of our Saviour, beloved children, is complete at 
last, and he has put the finishing touches to those transactions 
which every utterance of the Old Testament had forecast; a turn 
of events no doubt to grieve the materialistic and literal-minded 
Jew, but one at which the spiritual-minded Christian should feel 
nothing but gladness. For them these sacred celebrations of the 
pasch have been turned into darkness, but for us they should be 
bursting forth in a blaze of light; because the cross of Christ, you 
see, is at once the boast of believers and unbelievers’ undoing. It is 
of course true that the Lord of glory received nothing at the 
frantic hands of his adversaries but shocking cruelty and the most 
_ savage, heartless punishment; yet nonetheless those who have 
been ransomed by this passion of our Lord’s have sounder reason, 
surely, for rejoicing than for giving way to sorrow. 

At the time there was some excuse for the disciples’ dismay, and 
the distress of the apostles could scarcely be blamed as want of 
confidence. There after all were the Jews and their leaders, all 
combining to commit this one misdeed, fat bulls, in the words of 
the psalm, subduing them with their overweening arrogance, 
wanton bullocks besetting them with brutal insolence. There 
under the very eyes of the sheep were wild beasts howling 
rabidly for the shepherd’s innocent blood; there finally was he 
himself—though it was in order to suffer that he had come—saying 
by reason of the nature he shared with us, ‘My soul is sorrowful 
unto death’. 

_ But now that after taking our weakness on himself he has been 
glorified in all his power and strength, now there must be no 
sadness among the faithful to cast a gloom over the sacred paschal 
festivities, no sorrow for us as we live over again the course of 
these great events. The Lord after all has put the wickedness of 
the Jews to good use, since he achieved the purposes of his mercy 
by means of their criminal intent. If in Israel’s departure from 
Egypt the blood of a lamb restored them their freedom, if the day 
on which the sacrifice of an animal turned aside the destroying 
angel’s wrath became so sacred a holiday, what huge gladness 
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should be filling the hearts of all Christian people, seeing that for 
their sakes the almighty Father did not spare his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all? For in the slaying of Christ was to be 
realized the true pasch and the one and only sacrifice; a sacrifice 
potent enough to rescue not just one people from the tyranny of 
Pharaoh, but the whole world from the devil’s chains. 
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NOTICES 


We welcome the re-appearance last January of the French Dominican 
monthly, La Vie Intellectuelle, in a new format and under a new title, 
Signes du Temps. There are thirty-eight pages in a periodical about the 
same width as the Tablet and a few inches longer. There is an excellent 
and very warmly written article on | ’affaire du Prado, the matter of the 
Ptiests arrested in Lyons on charges of aiding and abetting Algerian 
terrorists. The slogan of the new periodical is ‘to confront the faith 
with events each month’. 


The January number of La Documentation Catholique, besides the 
current Roman documents and pontifical pronouncements, contains a 
translation of the joint declaration made by the bishops of the United 
States last November on racial segregation. This seems to us an 
extremely important document, stating with lucid simplicity the 
central issue that challenges the Christian conscience in this matter. We 
ould like to think that it had received the attention it deserves in the 
atholic press of this country, but it had certainly not come to our 
otice before. 


France Dominicaine, the French Tertiary monthly, in its December 
ssue has a long article by Fr Congar, o.p., on the history and lay 
ction of Third Orders in the Church, which should be of interest to 


ertiaries in this country. 


A conference of religious head-mistresses was held at Spode House 
January, during which a lecture was given by Sister Joseph, s.n.p., 
me“of the head-mistresses present, on the method they have worked 
ut in her school of co-operating with parents in giving sex instruction 
0 the girls. We intend to publish the lecture as an article later this year; 
eanwhile parents may be interested to know that the method centres 
na series of three pamphlets, each entitled My Dear Daughter, which 
school distributes to the mothers of girls for them to discuss with 
eir daughters at home. These pamphlets are printed for private 
irculation only, but if parents can wheedle a copy from the Notre 
Dame High School, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool 3, it will be well worth 
eir while. 
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REVIEWS 


Tue Parapisse TREE. By Gerald Vann, o0.P. (Collins; 18s.) 


One of the most difficult religious problems of our day has been the 
relevance of the symbols of religious language and worship to the 
clear and defined concepts that regulate secular life. For long it seemed 
that the traditional modes of expression of the liturgy, and indeed of 
Scripture, must be regarded as merely mythological; that is to say they 
belonged to the realm of fantasy or to an infantile stage in man’s 
development. More recently we have become aware that this ‘dream’ 
language makes a claim that must be answered, if the drives it represents 
are not to disturb or distort man’s life and his understanding of himself. 
It is not so much a question of de-mythologizing, as one of under- 
standing the myth and the values it expresses. 

Does this raise a problem for the Christian? Are the mythological 
types and events so clearly realized in the gospels simply one form 
among others of an archetypal pattern common to all religious 
thinking? The first part of Fr Gerald’s book is concerned to answer 
these questions. He shows how these types are realized in the gospels 
(which corresponds to our obscurely sensed expectations), while at the 
same time he makes it clear that the Christian mystery drama is historical. 
The events described in the gospels are described in mythological 
language, not because they are fantastic or dream-like, but because this 
language is best suited to speaking of a living event, whose claim is both | 
concrete and absolute. In this part of his work Fr Gerald gives a most 
valuable interpretation of the commandments, showing their living 
relevance with imaginative skill and a wise prudence that rises from 
his study of St Thomas. 

The second part of the book consists in a commentary on the Mass 
in which an understanding of religious symbolism is applied to the 
great act of Christian worship. The treatment of the Mass that results 
is illuminating. It is refreshing to read a commentary on the Mass that 
does not consist only of rubrical details, archaeological trivialities, and 
pious platitudes. This is not to say that Fr Gerald is ignorant of the 
details of liturgical scholarship, but he is not obsessed by them, so that 
they only enter into his book in so far as they express some religious 
value. It is true that his manner of treatment does presuppose some self- 
consciousness about myth and psychology in the reader; but this is so 
marked a feature of our age that the vast majority of his readers will 
have no difficulty in recognizing the relevance of what he is saying. 


IAN Histop, 0.P. 
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THe Mysticat THEOLOGY OF THE EasTERN CHuRcH. By Vladimir 
Lossky. (James Clarke and Co.; 16s.) 


The late Vladimir Lossky was one of the best-known Russian 
Orthodox writers of the diaspora. Unlike the majority of émigrés he 
belonged to that section of Orthodoxy which is under the jurisdiction 
of the Patriarch of Moscow and was able to provide information about 
religious life under Soviet rule. He was also able to return to Russia 
for a visit. On the other hand, living in Paris and paying frequent 
visits to England where he was well known as a lecturer, he knew the 
western religious scene extremely well. The work under review was 
first published in French in 1944. It was designed to present Orthodoxy 
to western Christians, Catholic or Protestant, among whom the 
author had a host of friends. While desiring nothing more than a 
rapprochement between Christians, Vladimir Lossky regretted any 
attempt to under-estimate the theological differences between them. 
While it remains true that political and cultural factors were largely 
responsible for the rift between East and West, it would be wrong to 
regard the great theological issues, such as the procession of the Holy 
Ghost or the divine energies, as being of purely academic interest. 
The author is at pains throughout to stress the interdependence of 
theology and religious life and the effect which a given position with 
regard to any of the great controverted questions can have on the 
spirituality of those who hold that position. The value of this work for 
those who wish to study the Orthodox viewpoint is enhanced by the 
fact that Vladimir Lossky was less eclectic than some other contem- 
porary Orthodox thinkers, so that his work is based mainly on the 
great classics, both patristic and medieval, of eastern theology and 
spirituality. There are obscure passages in the work, but then some of 
the problems treated, especially in trinitarian theology, are very 
difficult. There are also some very fine passages, especially in the last 


chapter. 
RICHARD BLUNDELL, S.J. 


SAINT JEROME. By Jean Steinmann. (Cerf.) 

This is a gay and imaginative little book, which portrays St Jerome 
with an occasionally bowdlerized charm. It is odd that it should have 
been written by so good a scholar as Jean Steinmann, because so much 
of the reconstruction is so flimsy, and there is such a curious lack of 
any sense of period; thus in spite of the cover St Jerome was not a 
cardinal in any modern sense; in spite of page 1 nothing can be learnt 
from Pompeii about the appearance of his father’s house in Pannonia; 
in spite of page 16, fourth-century Rome cannot have resembled 
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modern Naples; in spite of page 18 it is not really tenable that the 
Emperor Julian showed himself coldly and uselessly cruel. Such a list 
could be extended to the end, but it would be rather like breaking a 


butterfly upon the wheel. 
GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


La Lumiire DANS LES TéNbBRES. (Desclée de Brouwer; n.p.) 

This is the tenth Cahier de la Pierre-qui-vire—the attractive name 
of the Abbey at Yonne. And it is certainly rock-like in its staunch 
adherence to the French school of piety and prayer. The ‘light in the 
darkness’ is private individual prayer, and the Cahier is an anthology 
of the post-Reformation French teaching on prayer and meditation 
set out in three sections—Perfection, Progress, and Purification. It will 
make a useful spring-board for meditation. But it is surprising to find 
this highly specialized and somewhat outmoded form of spirituality 
coming from a modern abbey. The well-produced photographs seem 
to suggest the barrenness of the theme for modern times. They begin 
with charming nature studies of trees and reflections in water and 
conclude with a beautiful but bare abbey church which strikes the 
viewer as being as cold and empty as a Protestant cathedral. Surely 
the revival in liturgical prayer and lectio divina has brought us back 
now to realize that the light that shines in the darkness is our Lord 
himself, to be found today as always in his body the Church, and 
radiating from his eucharistic body in the sacrifice of the altar. Prayer 
catches this light from the altar and is constantly fed by the sacramental _ 
life of the Church. Meditation, lectio divina, contemplation rise from | 
this foundation—and the church no longer remains cold and empty. — 

This is not to decry the great work of Bossuet in particular, of Bérulle, 
Olier, Lallement and the others. But little seems to be gained by 
repeating their teaching verbatim. What they revealed in the nature and 
life of private prayer has now to be introduced into the wider and 
deeper ocean of the prayer of Christ. The light shining in the darkness 
can enlighten this teaching as well. One would have expected a work 
of this kind of rehabilitation to issue from a modern abbey rather than 
the rehashing of the old material. It will however provide a book for 
meditation for those brought up in the French school of spirituality. 


THE Hermit OF Cat Istanp. By Peter F. Anson. (Burns and Oates; 215.) ; 
The Hermit of Cat Island in the Bahamas was J. C. Hawes—_ 

architect, parson, priest, monsignor, hermit and always architect. 

Peter Anson’s very readable account of his life is based on documents 
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and diaries left by Fra Jerome, the name he adopted as a hermit, quotes 
from them frequently and is illustrated with the hermit’s own vivid 
and amusing sketches as well as a number of photographs of churches 
he designed and built. The tang of the hermit’s personality is borne 
across strongly; three glimpses will show what I mean—the young 
Anglo-Catholic parson wandering as a tramp to satisfy his longing for 
Franciscan poverty—the parish priest in Western Australia breeding 
horses, riding them and even winning once in the local races to the 
great delight of his parishioners—the old hermit dragging himself 
out despite sickness to build churches and even a monastery elsewhere 
in the Bahamas, but still longing for the ascetic solitude which his own 
innocent flamboyance and his obedience seemed to prevent him 
achieving. These are all the same man. But this is more than a story of 
physical adventure: in the chapter ‘Soliloquies of a Solitary’ we see 
something of his spirit and his plan for the eremitical life and it is 
enough to fill one with admiration. 
B.W. 


Natvrz Into History. By Leslie Paul. (Faber and Faber, 21s.) 


Mr Paul’s autobiography, with its first-hand understanding of the 
intellectual and spiritual values of the urban poor earlier in the century, 
gave an account of the growth and testing of his very humane principles 
and convictions. The upbringing which he there describes explains 
why he came to be, in these Brains Trust days, an unusual kind of 
popular philosopher and moralist—unacademic in the best sense, 
critical of much that passes as scientific humanism, and dissatisfied with 
the view of man’s nature which scientific humanists have made so 
widely acceptable. Nature into History is an attempt to clear the way for 
a more traditional, religious view of human nature by a reassessment 
of evolutionary philosophy, and an examination of evidence from 
anthropology, archaeology and psychology. 

It should be said at once that this is not one of those contentious 
intrusions into the purely scientific work of zoologists, biologists and 
others, which have always tended to discredit the religious views they 
have been intended to support. Mr Paul has clearly gone to some trouble 
to acquaint himself, as far as a non-specialist can, with the nature of that 
scientific work, but only in order to see whether it must carry the 
implication that ‘man is just a beast writ large’, and that human history 
is only a continuation of an universal evolutionary process. His 
conclusion is that so many great differences of degree are found 
between the characteristic activities of man and of other animals that 
man, while having his part in their natural world, has entered, or at 
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least is in, a world with other dimensions. The information upon which 
he draws to urge this point—the difference between human and natural 
history, the uniqueness to man of the incest taboo, the transcendence 
of merely lived experience made possible by language, the non- 
natural customs so strongly valued even in the simplest cultures— 
these will be, for many, part of a familiar argument—but of one which 
just those who find it familiar and acceptable would be unlikely to put 
forward at length. For this reason alone, it would have been worth- 
while for Mr Paul to write this book. But the work has a further value 
and quality, which readers of Mr Paul’s other writings will recognize 
as part of their virtue. The problems he raises, however much he 
generalizes them in the end, are clearly suggested initially by the habit 
of intense reflection upon questions which he has urgently wished to 
settle for himself. Consequently the book, apart from any intrinsic 
conviction carried by its arguments, demonstrates something of the 
very process by which a kind of religious belief can emerge from a 
consideration of the modern knowledge by which it had seemed to 
be supplanted. 
GODFREY LIENHARDT 


SIGNPOSTS TO PERFECTION. Sermons of Johann Tauler, selected, edited 
and translated by Elizabeth Strakosch. (Blackfriars; 15s.) 


Signposts to Perfection is a title with no germane nuance for this 
excellent translation of twenty sermons by John Tauler, the fourteenth- 
century Dominican mystic of the Rhineland. They are mostly the 
notes of conferences he used to give to nuns—their notes, not his. In a 
much too diffuse introduction the translator draws attention to these 
remarkable women and their activity of instigation and response 
within the great movement of the spirit, more familiarly represented 
by Eckhart and Henry Suso, which flowed from the Dominican 
studium at Cologne. 

The connection with scholasticism—indeed, with St Thomas him- 
self, who once taught at Cologne and whose teaching became the 
norm of Dominican studies in 1309—is important. It opens an easily 
ignored depth in scholasticism and also places Tauler in the only 
context in which he cannot be misunderstood. More salience might 
have been given to this in the introduction, though the point is usefully 
made that Eckhart and Tauler were creating in German the words and 
concepts to share the Latin patrimony of the spirit in which they were 
trained. The richness of their language, with its dense physical imagery 
and hypnotic use of words like Grund and nichts, must be controlled 
by this context—which is also that of religious life. The life of the 
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spirit is not a cult of vertigo, and it is important to insist on the presence 
of theological and community sanctions at every point in reading 
Tauler. It will not be easy to transpose his spirituality either in lay 
Catholic life or even in the religious life. We have to be chary, because 
our idea of the spirit is so intimidated that it might quail at meeting 
Tauler, or else become delirious. Even that accommodating notion, 
‘the Dominican spirit’, becomes formidably more demanding when 
one sees how he belongs to it. 

Sanctioned by all this, reading Tauler is a liberating experience. His 
language restores a plenitude and freedom to our notion of perfection. 
The Christian life is seen as ultimately a return to the ground of our 
origin—to the Father’s heart (Trinity Sunday is the crown of Tauler’s 
liturgical year). This return begins as a sinking down into the dark 
ground of one’s interior—an immersion in one’s nothingness. “When 
God created all things he was faced with the sheer void; he did not 
form things from something else but made them from nothing. God 
can only dwell and work in the nothingness, and your response to his 
work is most intense when you suffer in order to be nothing.’ Inner 
tranquillity is a primitive state of openness to divine creation. It is a 
lifetime of immersion in silence and solitude—'Learn to be calm, to 
suffer and withdraw into yourselves’. And Tauler can be very practical 
—'Go to a place where you can sit in comfort, so that your body is at 
ease, either by or on your bed, and there you may turn your mind to 
your inner being’. It is in the stillness and gentleness of the Spirit, as St 
Peter says, that we find the hidden man of the heart, and it is good that 
Blackfriars Publications should be making more available this way of 
silence and solitude for the fertility of our spirit. 

F.K. 


Lz Temps DE L’EspéRANCE. By A. M. Roguet. (Cerf.) 

These fourteen sermons, although televised, were not studio pieces, 
but actual Sunday sermons preached by Pére Roguet during Mass 
during Advent 1954 and 1956, January 1957, and two of Eastertide of 
the same year. 

In comparison with faith and charity it is rare to hear sermons on 
hope, which is the unifying theme of these sermons, each of which is 
rooted in the liturgical text of the Mass of the day. They serve to give 
us new perspectives on hope, not so much as the virtue of the individual 
Christian, but as a quality of the mystical body of Christ, the Church. 
They show how this hope, though phrased liturgically in the terms of 
the Christ born and risen two thousand years ago, is a hope in the 


Christ yet to come in his glory. 
eh faa R.D.C. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


BIBLE DE JERUSALEM: (Cerf); more than a dozen fascicules have recently 
been reprinted in a revised edition; also a bound New Testament, 
16mo, rather expensive at 1200 frs, in spite of its excellent print and 
ormat. ; 
a AcTs OF THE ApostLEs: Stonyhurst Scripture manuals (Longmans; 
tos.); a text book for schools, with introduction and commentary 
by Fr Martindale, s.j. 

BrsticaL Susject INpEx: edited by W. J. Kiefer (Newman; $4.50); 
a sketchy concordance for a busy preacher. : 

PROBLEMS IN THE Liturcy: by G. Montague (Browne and Nolan; 
40s.); a book of questions and answers. 

Tue New Gusst-Room Boox: (Sheed and Ward; 18s.); a very 
miscellaneous anthology compiled by F. J. Sheed. 

THOUGHTS IN SOLITUDE (Burns and Oates; tos. 6d.); further medita 
tions by Thomas Merton. 

Divine Frienpsuip: by J. Wilms, o.p. (Blackfriars; 12s.); an accurate 
but somewhat dry exposition of St Thomas’ teaching on charity 
SIMON CALLED Peter: by Mary Simeon, s.H.c.J. (Browne and Nolan; _ 
12s. 6d.); simple meditations on what the gospels have to say abou 

St Peter, handsomely illustrated with woodcuts. 

HEAVEN ON Eartu (Newman; $2.50); the spiritual teaching of Clare 
Fey, foundress of the Sisters of the Poor Child Jesus. § 

Meet Saint Teresa: by J. P. Kelly (Pustet; $3.95. Herder; 32s.); ane 
popular picture, daubed in the brassy colours of amateur Anon 
journalese. 

Litany at Nazareru: by J. J. McNally (Herder; 24s.); being forty: 
nine homilies preached on the Litany of Loreto. 

Meprrations IN Lent: by Sebastian Bullough, 0.v. (Blackfriars; 2s.);_ 
a small booklet of seven meditations on the desert wanderings o 
Israel, which appeared last year during Lent in the Tablet. ; 

THe New Lirurcy or Hoty Weex: This is a Holy Week supplement, — 
in about 150 pages, to the St Andrew Daily Missal produced b 
Dom G. Lefébvre, 0.s.B., of St André, Belgium. It is quite complet 
in itself, containing the ordinary of the Mass as well as the proper fo 
Holy Week. We regret having mislaid the notice of its price. 


